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EDITORIAL 


Friends amongst the Freedmen 





Copy of a Letter written by Elizabeth Webb, in|them, and knew that they were the servants 
1712, to Anthony William Boehm, Chaplain | which [ was sent to call; and I saw that they 


to George, Prince of Denmark, with his An-| were both white and black people, and I said 
swer. unto them, Why have you stayed so long? and 
(Conclyded from page 579.) they suid, The buckets were frozen, we could 

About the middle of the 12th month, 1697,| come no sooner. So I was satisfied the call of 
through the good providence of the Almighty, | the Lord was to the black people as well as the 
we arrived at Virginia. And as I travelled| white; and I saw the fulfilling of it in part be- 
through the country, from une meeting to ano-| fore I returned out of America, with many more 
ther, | observed great numbers of black people, | remarkable things, which would be tedious here 
that were in slavery, who were strange people | to mention. But O how great is the condescen- 
to me; and I wanted to know if the visitation | sion and gooduess of God to poor mankind! It 
of God were to their souls or not; and I ob-| is good to observe the tender dealings of our 
served their conversations, to see if I could dis- | heavenly Father; for then we may set up our 
cern any good in them. So after I had travelled | Ebenezer, and say, ‘‘ Hitherto the Lord hath 
about four weeks, as I was in bed one morning | helped us!” And indeed I may say to his 
in a house in Maryland, and after the sun was| praise, it hath been through many straits and 
up, and did shine into the chamber, I fell into | difficulties, more than I cin number, and they 
a slumber, and dreamed that I was 4 servant in| have all wrought together for the good of my 
a great house, and as I was drawing water at a|soul: and I have cause to believe that every 
well, to wash the upper room of the house, (and | son or daughter that he reccives he chastens, 
while I was at the well,) a voice came to me, | tries, and proves; and those that do not bear 
which bade me go call other servants to help|tke chastisements of God, do prove bastards 
me, and I went presently; but as I was going|and not sons. I may say as one did of old, it 
along in a very pleasant green meadow, a great|is good for me that [ have been afflicted, and 
light shined about me, which exceeded the light | it is good to follow the leadings of the Spirit of 
of the sun, and I walked in the midst of it;|God, as faithful Abraham did, who was called 
and as I went on in the.way, I saw a charivt| the friend of God—who did not withhold his 
drawn with horses, coming to meet me, and I| only son, when the Lord called for him. And 
Was in care, lest the light that shone about me|it is wy belicf, that the Lord will try his chosen 
should fright the~ horses, and cause them to|ones, as gold is tried; and will yet refine them, 
throw down the people which [ saw in the cha- | as gold is refined. And what if he bring us 
riot: bat when [ came to them I looked on 'duwn yet again into the furnace, (which way it 
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shall please him,) until we are seven times re- 
fined. We shall be the fitter to bear the im- 
pression of his image upon us in all our con- 
versation; and that if the day should come 
wherein none shall buy or sell that have not 
the mark of the beast, either in the right hand 
or in the forehead, it is but what hath been 
told us beforehand. And those that will know 
an overcoming, it is by the blood of the Lamb, 
viz.: by abiding in the meek love, and patient 
suffering Seed, and by the word cf their testi- 
mony; and that love not their life unto death. 
We may observe, that those who had not the 
mark of the beast in their foreheads, if they 
‘had it in their right hands, it would’do; they 
could show it if there was occasion to keep off 
a stroke. 

Dear Friend, pardon me for making so bold 
with thee; for the love of God constrains me. 
And I do believe that the Lord will show thee 
yet further what testimony thou must bear for 
his Name, and what thou must suffer for his 
suke, if faithful. For trying times will come, 
and offences will be given and taken; but there 
is nothing that will offend those that love the 
Lord Jesus above all; for although many mur- 
mured, and were off-nded wich the Lord Jesus, 
when he told the truth, and that which is of 
absolute necessity for all to know and wituess 
in themselves, as we read in the 6th of John, in 
his answer to the Jews; but by that time he 
had done, many went from him. Then said he 
to the twelve, ‘ Will ye also go away?” But 
Peter said, “ Whither shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life; and we believe and 
are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’ So God hath given to the faith- 
ful to believe, yea, and we are sure, that the 
Spirit of Truth is come, that leads the followers 
ot jt into alltruth. The more my mind pene- 
trates into it, the more I am like to be swal- 
lowed up in admiration of his condescension 
and goodness through all dispensations; bat 
above all, in the manifestations of Jesus Christ, 
our boly Pattern and heavenly Leader. 

Dear Friend! my heart is full of the good- 
ness of the Lord; but I must stop writing, lest 
1 should be tedious to thee. And indeed rea- 
son would render it foolishness or madness for 
me to write after this manner to one in thy sta- 
tion: but to say the truth, I cannot well help 
it, so shall commit it to thy judgment, let it be 
what it will. But this 1 will assure thee, I 
have no secret intention. My heart is plain. 
I mean as [ speak, and speak as [ think; and 

. find it my safest place so to do, and to keep in 
humble obedience to the Lord, in whatsoever 
he requires of me; but I kuow the wisdom of 
God appears to be foolishness in the eyes of the 
wise men of this world; and we know the wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with God, and 
will prove so in the latter end to these poor 
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souls that so mightily esteem it. But the souls 
of the righteous are in the hands of the Lom, 
and there shall no torment touch them, al. 
though, in the light of the wise, both their life 
aud death is taken for misery ; but they are in 
peace. 

Dear Friend: I have perused the little book 
which thou gavest me, and find the doctrine 
contained therein to be very sound and agreea- 
ble to the manifestations and operations of the 
true Spirit, and agreeable to the true Christian’s 
experience ; and “the kernel of it very sweet 
and precious to my mind; and the more be- 
cause I believe it came through a clean vessel, 
and the savor of life is in it. So I value it for 
the sake of the spring, and also for the sake of 
the preacher; and am heartily glad that the 
Lord hath raised up such a noble instrument 
among the wise and mighty of the land. I wish 
they may walk worthy; but [ think not many 
of the wise, nor yet many of the mighty, do an- 
swer the call of humble Jesus, who said, ‘‘ Learn 
of me, for L am meek and lowly in heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Now I de. 
sire thee, if thou fiads anything in thy mind,-let 
me have it. So in the Jove which is pure, doth 
my spirit greet thee ; and remain thy friend, in 
true sincerity. Evizapeta Wess. 

What follows is his answer. 

Dear Friend !—1 am heartily glad you are 
come to town again, that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing you before you leave England. 
Your letter has been read, with great satisfac- 
tion, both by myself and many of my friends: 
but [ have not been able to recover it out of 
their hands—some having. even desired to 
transcribe it for their edification: and this is 
the reason that [ did not send you presently an 
answer, though it had been all along upon my 
mind to express the satisfaction I had at the 
reading thereof; and to assure you how wel 
come news it is to me, whenever I mect a fel- 
low pilgrim to the city, which is adorned with 
twelve gates, to receive all such as have made 
up the family of God in this wicked generation, 
and have been preserved for his peculiar people 
in all parts and denominations of Christendom, 
which ndw go a whoring after the imaginations 
of their own hearts. I had a mind to have 
given you my thoughts at large upon your let- 
ter, true love being of a universal and ever- 
flowing nature, and not easily shut up by names, 
notions, peculiar modes, forms, and hedges of 
men: and if you should be pleased to corres- 
poud with me, even after your return from 

America, | shall’ be always ready to answer 
your kindness, and to make up again wherein 
[ have been wanting at present. And recom- 
mending you to the infinite favor and protection 
of the Lord, I remain, in sincerity, 
Your friend and servant, 
Antuony WM. Ben 
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The following extract from the letters of the 
late Win. Grover we republish from the British 
Friend. 

“Tf L have any great desires, I think one of 
them is, that the ministry may be increasingly 
weighty amongst us. Our dear friends in that 
station are much to be felt for, and [ wish that 
we may be favored with increased qualification 
to contribute to their help and comfort. How 
dues the desire arise that there may be quite as 
much’in weight as measure. I[t is a very inter- 
esting time in which we live, and I think we 
are a singularly appointed people. How desi- 
rible it is that we may know our place and keep 
it—a waiting, solid, self-denying people. 
Greatly favorei we have been, and, we have 
reasou to believe, we shall be, if we keep to our 
principles: L might say our principle,—the 
Divine light, life and power revealed in the 
soul. Believing io this with steadfastness, J 
believe we should often have to be very poor, 
and sit very low. Bat I fear to say much on 
this important and weighty subject. Bzfore I 
quit it, perhaps [ may as well say that [ have 
(particularly of late) thought on the benefit and 
excellency of quietness and retiredaess of mind, 
and the want of it, in our religious and favored 
Society, as well as in the world at large. If it 
were possible to make Friends sufficiently in 
love with it, what blessed effects might be hoped 
for from it. 

—_—- —~e 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTER. 
Read and approved at the late Balsimore Yearly Meeting. 


The Standing Committee on the Indian Con- 
cern report, that we have continued through 
the past year to give unremitted attention to 
the object entrusted to our care, and to render 
all the assistance that lay in our power to sup- 
ply the wants and necessities of the Indians as 
these became known to us. 

The condition of the Lndians in the State of 
New York is very gratifying to the Cummittee. 
These, it may be again stated, are the remains 
of the several tribes which once formed the 
powerful confederation known as,the Six Na- 
tions; the Senecas, Cayugas, Mohawks, Onei- 
das, Ouondagas, and Tuscaroras. They now 
number less than four thousand. 

A letter received by the Committee from 
Nathaniel T. Strong, an educated Ladian, for- 
merly clerk of the Seneca nation, and now a 
member of their Vouncil, dated the Ist of the 
present month, gives the following encouraging 
account of their present condition : 

“It is very gratifying to me, and doubtless 
it is so to all our public men, and to the Sene- 
ca people generally, to hear the unabated in- 





terest felt by your Society for the welfare of 


your Red Brethren ia Western New York. The 
services rendered by the Society of Friends to 


* 
our fathers canndt be forgotten by their chil- 
dren, for they are now enjoying the betefits. 
As time recedes, these benefits appear to grow 
brighter and brighter, and the result every day 
develops the untold importance which the labors 
of the Friends have been to us as a people. 

“The Seneca people for the past year have 
enjoyed a degree of good heath, which perhaps 
but few communities in any country have been 
favored with. Peace, quietness, and brotherly 
love have been manifested among all classes of 
the people. There is a prevailing sentiment 
among us, that all differences cf opinions, on 
all subjects, which have sometimes heretofore 
marred the kind feelings which naturally 
should exist one fcr another, should now be 
forgotten, and laid aside. I cannot recall the 
time t» mind when such unity and harmony 
existed among the Senecas as at present. 

“Tt is evident that sobriety and industry are 
on the increase more and more with our people. 
The farms are being enlarged and better culti- 
vated, with the prospect of raising grain for a 
surplus. Iouses and barns are being built, 
and other improvements made, corresponding 
with their cradually advancing condition. 

* Considerable attention is now being given 
to the rearing of cxttleaand horses. Indeed, [ 
may say, that all domestic animals are better 
eared for than formerly. The essential at- 
tributes of civilization in all its branches, it 
may be said, in short, are now in actual pro- 
gress among your Red Brethren in Western 
New York. 

“The timely aid of your Society in the pro- 
longation of the day schools of the Cattaraugus 
and Alleghany Reservations for their full win- 
ter terms, during last winter, was gratefully 
received. There is no leneee any opposition 
by any portion of the people to the education 
of our children: all are doing what they can to 
have their children to learn to read aud write 
in the English language.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his 
report to Congress for the last year, says, in re- 
lation to the New York Indians: “ For the 
ost part, these peop!e are industrious and in- 
tellizent in the care of their farms, and suc- 
ceel in making a fair living by their labor. Of 
many of them, it may be said they are not sur- 
passed by the whites, i in the care and dilizenee 
with whigh they pursue their business, or the 
success which crowns their effurts, as may be 
seen at the Annual Agricultural Fairs which 
have been instituted among them. 

«These Indians exhibit a great interest in 
the edueation of their children, and as their 
location is such as to give them the benefit of 
the common school system of the State of New 
York, they are not slow to avail themselves of 
the privilege, there being 23 schools amang 
them, containing 872 scholars out of a popula. 
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tion of 4,000—a larger proportion of scholars 
to the total population than obtains in most 
white communities. The health of the people 
has generally been good during the past year, 
and notwithstanding the ravages of the small- 
pox among the Tonawandas, by which 44 per. 
sons died, the aggregate number of births in 
the agency has exceeded the deaths,” so that 
the whole population is increasing. 

The Governor of the State of New York, in 
his last annual message to the Legislature, 
says: “These Indians in the State of New 
York, living upon reservations, have steadily 
increased in population for the last 25 years, 
without being indebted to immigration for the 
result. This growth of the aboriginal race is 
opposed to the theory of their final extinction; 
and their gradual improvement in intelligence 
and thrift, even induces the hope, that, when- 
ever they shall have conformed to the usages 
of civilized people in respect to the marriage 
relation, ‘hey will be prepared to receive their 
lands now held in common, as individual prop. 
erty, and the principal of their annuities. 
The motives which incite men to acquire 
wealth and inheritance for their families would 
then operate in them with appropriate effect, 
and they might fitly reeeive and assume all the 
privileges and duties of the citizens.” 

These facts acd conclusions are of great 
significance and interest in the present con- 
dition of the Indian question among some of 
the tribes West of the Mississippi River, and 
reference will hereafter be made to them in 
that connection in this report. 

The attention of the Committee has been vigi- 
lantly and feelingly directed to the melancholy 
condition of Indian affairs among many of the 
tribes west of the Mississippi. From every 
portion of our Western border we hear of In- 
dian wars and massacres, and on the part of the 
whites, there is a cry for vengeance and ex- 
termisation. 

“The Indians everywhere, with the excep- 
tion of the tribes within the Indian Territory, 
are rapidly decreasing in numbers from various 
causes: by disease; by intemperance; by wars 
among themselves and with the whites; by the 
steady and resistless emigration uf white men 
into the Territories of the West, which, con- 
fining the Indians to narrower and narrower 
lim ts, destroys that game, which, ia their nor- 
wal state, constitutes their principal means of 
subsi-tence; and by the irrepressible conflict 
between a superior and inferior race when 
brought in presence of each other.”’* 

“We have reached a point in our national 
history when there appears to be but two alter- 
natives left as to what shall be the future of the 











* Report of Senator Doolittle, Chairman of the 
Juvint Special Committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, dated Jan, 26, 1867, page 3. 


Indian, namely : swift extermination by the 
sword und famine, or preservation by gradual 
concentration on territorial reserves and civili- 
zation. As now situated, the Indian tribes are 
in the way of our toiling and enterprising popu- 
lation, and, unprotected, they will soon be in- 
evitably submerged, and buried beneath its 
confluent surges. Possessing originally the 
whole continent, they roamed at will among its 
mountains, valleys, and broad plains, free and 
untrammelled, the proprietors and lords of 
them all. But, rapidly our race has relieved 
them of their vast domain; and the remnants 
of the ancient Red nations, encircled by the 
pressing millions of our people, maintain a pre- 
carious foothold on their last bunting-grounds. 
These millions will soon crush them out from 
the face of the earth, unless the humanity and 
Christian philanthropy of our enlightened states- 
men shall interfere and rescue them.’’* 

Delegations of the Committee have, on dif- 
ferent occasions during the past year, visited 
the Indian Department, Members of the Com- 
mittees on Indian Affairs of both Houses of 
Congress, and a number of the influential mem- 
bers of these bodies, in an endeavor to promote 
the interest of these greatly wronged and suf- 
fering people. 

The efforts of the Committee have been di- 
rected, principally, besides laboring for the 
restoration of peace, and a kind and just treat- 
ment of the Indians by Government, to prevent 
the return of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department, of which it was formerly a branch, 
and to induce the Government to settle the In- 
dians on reservations, of ample dimensions, to 
be secured to them forever, where they will be 
protected, and a!l their just rights be respected 
and held inviolate by the National Govern- 
ment. 

We fear that the re-transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department would be ia- 
jurious to the Indians and their interests. Still, 
a difficulty of no small magnitude exists in the 
preseot position of the Indian Bureau, some- 
times occasioning a serious conflict of jurisdic- 
tion and action between the civil and military 
authoritie’, greatly to the dispsragement of 
the interests of the Indians, and involving, as 
it would appear, the loss of many lives. On 
mature and deliberate reflection upon the sub- 
ject, the Committee are of the opinion, that 
the Indians and their interests should be en- 
tirely under the direction and control of one 
general head, as the Secretary of tl.e [nterior, 
upon whom the responsibility of the correct, 
humane, and just management of all the affairs 
connected with them should immediately rest. 

In relation to the subject of col!ecting the 
Indians upon reservations, it may be again re- 

*Senate Ex. Doc. No. 13, 401h Congress, lst Ses- 
sion, page 5. 
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marked, that they cannot remain as they are. 
As recently stated by one of their nuwber, 
“they are fast dwindling away; falling, like 
the leaves of the forest, to rise no more.”* 
Something must be done. It is argued with 
much reason, that so large a tract of country 
as they at present oceupy, should not be re- 
tained by the Indians as hunting grounds, upon 
which a precarious subsi-tence is derived, and 
thus stand in the way of the progress of civili- 
zation, if they can be instructed to obtain a 
supply, as liberal, and more certain of animal 
food and other articles of subsistence, on a 
territory of greatly diminished extent, and at 
the same time be in a condition much more 
favorable to se-ure their civilization and en- 
lightenment. This, it is believed, can be done 
by the National Government, the natural and 
enlightened guardians of the Red Race, assiga- 
ing to them a number of fertile tracts of well- 
watered country, as permanent reservations, to 
be solemnly secured to them forever, and of 
ample dimensions for the liberal accommodation 
of the whole number of ‘Indians ia all the 
Western Territories, giving them a good supply 
of cattle and other stock, farming implements 
and mechanics’ tools, and placing among them 
suitable, peaceable, enlightened, and conscien- 
tious persons to instruct them in agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanic arts, and household 
duties, as well as in all the neecssary school 
learning, and protect them from the intrusion 
of all other persons. Then, in a little time, 
instead of the precarious dependence, as at 
present, upon the buffalo, the deer and the 
bear in the forest for their subsistence, they 
would have the ox, the sheep, and the swine 
in their fields at home, whence they can be at 
any time procured. This is the preseut con- 
dition of the Indians in Western New York, 
as has been represented in this report, who, but 
comparatively a few years ago, gave no more 
hopeful promise of improvement, or of their 
present condition, than do now the tribes west 
of the Mississippi. Here is great ground of 
encouragement and hone for a brighter future 
in store fur our Red Brethren of the West, if 
oaly our “ Government will calmly weigh the 
result of the experiment of kind treatment and 
fostering care of the Indians in Western New 
York.. There are enough thousands of these 
Indians to make the experiment of real value ; 
and the more eo because they have been and 
are divided into separate bands—miniature 
bationalities—encompassed about with de- 
structive influences, in addition to the inherent 
tendency in small communities to become ex- 
‘tinct from the intermarriage of blood relations, 
and to Jose heart from the numerical weakuess 
of their respective communities. 





*Enmegalubowh, in a letter appended to this report. 


































“Tf the New York Indians could live, and 


pass the crisis, and begin to thrive and to in- 
crease.in population steadily and permanently, 
as shown by the reports of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, by the census returns, and 
by the message of the Governor of New York, 
there can be no ground for despairing of like 
results anywhere where kind treatment and 


honest regard for their rights can be extended 
to the Indian race, for a sufficient length of 
time to give them faith in the permanence of 


such a policy.’’* 


According to the census of 1850, the whole 
number of Indians of both sexes, and of all 
ages, within the limits of the territory of the 
United States, was 400,764. 

The Census of 1860 gives the Indian popu- 
lation in the States and Territories, not enuw- 
erate in the census, and retaining their tribal 
character, 294,431. 

The number of Indians in the States and 
Territories numbered in the census, 36,662.|| 

Making a total number of Indians in our 
country in 1860, 331,093, which shows a de- 
crease of the Indian population for the inter- 
vening ten years of 69,671, or more than one- 
fifth of the whole population existing in all the 
States and Territories of the United States in 
1860.§ 

A change of our Indian policy on the part 
of the Government is, therefore, demanded by 
every consideration of humanity, justice, and 
Christianity, to save this noble race from total 
extinction ; and all experience, obse: vation and 
reflection, point to the plan that is working so 
well with the New York Indians, of collecting 
them on reservations, and surrounding them 
with the fostering care and protection of the 
Government, as the true solution of this part 
of the difficult Indian problem. 

The startling events amoung the Indians west 
of the Mississippi, aud the great number of 
lives lost both of Indians and whites during 
the past year, have awakened the attention of 
most reflecting minds to the Indian question, 
and the Committee have therefore been induced 
to present in this report the two prominent 
poiats, after peace shall be secured, and a dis 
position again prevail on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do the Indians justice, to which we 
think the efforts of Friends and of those who 
have the true interests of the Indians at heart 








* Letter from Asher Wright, the benevolent Mis- 
sionary who bas devoted some thirty years of hie 
life to the interest and welfare of these Indians, to 
the Secretary of the Committee. 

¢ Census of 1850, page xciv. 

¢ Census of 1860, page 136. 

|| b., page 135. 

¢4The Territory recently acquired from . Russia, 
contains a number of Indians, but how many hus 
not been ascertaived. 
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thould be directed, in order that the Meetiag 
may express its judgment thereon. 

The Committee have received a number of 
letters o affecting interest from the Indians 
west of the Mississippi, ard the principal 
contents of one of these from Knmegahbowh, 
of Minnesota, an Indian, and a Missionary 
umong his people, we think it right to append 
to the present report, as being calculated, by 
its touching eloquence, and stirring appeals to 
our race, to keep alive a feeling in favor of the 
poor Indian—the Red Man of the forest—in 
the hearts of our precious young people: 

“ Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 24th, 1867. 

* Dear Sir: l was very sorry to have so 
shortva talk with youin the Indian Department. 
There are many things that I wanted to say, 
and make known to you. It always interests 
u3 (Indians) whenever we meet with ‘the friends 
of the Red Man ;—espesially with the people 
of him who first shook hauds with the ludiaus 
on this continent—Wm. Penn, the great and 
noble man, the Red Man’s friend. We know 
that his descendants are yet living, scattered 
throughout this great country, who bave yet 
the same mind and the same heart to do the 
Red. Man good. 

‘I came here with this delegation of my 
poor people, part/y, to assist them in making a 
treaty with this great Government, and partly, 
—which concerns me most cearly,—to forward 
my mission work amongst my own people, on 
the head waters of the Great Mississippi. 7 
day, we feel the pressure and the rapid march 
of civilization towards us. The white man, 
with his rapid speed, is crowding us out of owr 
own country, and pointing us towards—appro- 
priate words—the Setting Sun. 

“ As I sit in my poor wigwam, with broken 
heart, I meditate over the past, and the future 
The yat!! Oh! I cannot recall the happy 
days! They are gene: gone, forever and ever !! 
The future! all ‘s dark before me? © My path is 
vbscure; wy destiny inevitable. I refuse to be 
comforted, because I am unpitied and unloved. 

“And now we turn our weeping hearts 
towards the Christian white man, to wipe away 
the tears from our eyes, to make strong our 
broken hearts, and to lighten our paths. Our 
only hope of salvation in the future, is (to be- 
come civilized,) to embrace the Christian re- 
ligion in hand and in heart, and to pray to the 
God of the white man. 

“‘ Fifty years ago our numbers were many. 
Once we covered this great country. From 
East to West, and from North to South, was 
the red man’s country and-the red man’s home. 
To-day we are fewin number! We are fast 
dwindling away: falling like the leaves of the 
forest, 10 rise no more. 

e My hand trembles, and my heart aches with- 
in me, while I stretch my freble ands towards 


the Christian white man, in behalf of my 
countrymen. Iam alone, standing before my 
dying countrymen. I stand here and there, 
(they are so scattered.) I am doing all I ean, 
to tell them about the Saviour of the world, 
who came to save that whieh was lost. Sgb- 
bath after Sabbath, I stand before them, and 
point them to the Lamb of God, who takech 
away the sins of the world. I am happy to say, 
that many of our people are now tarmng their 
attention to the Christian religion ;. and many 
are now earnest, praying Christians, Bat [ 
cannot reach them more than few in number, 
they are so scattered in Minnesota. I am the 
ouly missionary now living to such vast num- 
bers of my people. I have no one to assist me 
in the work. 

‘‘T now come to explain one reason which 
brought me down to the white man’s country. 
I brought three of my own children into the 
State of Mionesota, to go to school among the 
whites, and be educated for usefulness in the 
future for theirown people. J left them iu the 
hands of good teachers, but without any means, 
trusting the Great Spirit to hear my prayers— 
that the Great Spirit would give good winds, 
and good hearts, to those who have the means 
to help the poor Red Man. 

“ My desires and wishes also are, aad I 
wanted to speak to the proper authorities for 
my Christian Indian Brethren, to this effect: 
That some means may be adopted so that those 
Indians who have become Christians, aud the 
wild ones, may not be obliged to live together. 
The Christian Indians vaturally work hard, till 
the soil, and provide for their family comforts, 
pursuing industry, in the hope of gathering the — 
harvest of their labor. The wild ones destroy 
the property of the industrious Indians. Our 
fences are destroyed aud burned by them. Our 
little crops are destroyed before they are ripe 
for harvest. Zo sum up the whole, we cannot 
live with them ; tt is impossible. 

“ When I started from my Christian Breth- 
ren, what I intended to do further, was to ask 
the Government to give us a tract of land, say 
one or two townships, exclusively for the Chris- 
tian Indians, or those who may follow in the 
way of Christianity and civilization. But every- 
thing looks dark before us. I de not think I 
shall venture to do anything of the kind. 

“As I return to my country west of the 
Mississippi, I may venture to stay a few days 
in Baltimore, but I shou!d feel more at home in 
the city of Philadelphia; L know there lies 
the hearth-stone of the great and noble man, 
Wm. Penn, the Red Man’s friend. 

Your unworthy brother, 


JOHN JOHNSON.” 
Whose name among his own people is Epmegahbowh. 
Rens. HALLOWELL. 


The Committee sent the writer of this letter 
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$100 from the Indian fund, to assist in the 
education of his children, to whom he refers. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee. 
Bens. HAtLoweE ct, Secretary. 
Baltimore, 10th mo. 31st, 1867. 


eneiiaindess 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

I am pleased to see an increasing desire of 
giving place in your columns to more freedom 
of thought and expression in maintenance of 
the principles we advocate; and for myself, I 
would like to see a continuance of what you 
have begun. I am well aware of the intricate 

















ELLIGENCER.. 


Selected. 

Can you drive a man by the letter of a hard 
creed into a religious life before he feels the 
spirit which alone can give creeds their life 
and glory? Fuith in our own powers becomes 
the staircase by which we climb to knowledge. 
Destroy the student’s faith in his own abilities, 
and you cut away the ladder by which he 
ascends ; so not backward but forward moves 
our religion in the only true path to educate 
the intellect and heart; but not faith in our- 
selves so much as in (od, for faith in God 
gives faith in self in that now the source of our 
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; Supply is no longer human and hence fallible, 


position in which as Editors you are placed, | but divine, and so infallible. Our faith expands 
and know that it is almost impossible for you| the intellect, enlarges the heart, and constantly 
to please all men in all things; but I trust you! keeps alive in us the most intense and sublime 
will be stimulated to press onward. Our So-/ aspirations after the holy, the pure and the 
ciety being bound by no ereed, and led by nO! good. You may not be able to philosophize 
forms, has an individual right to think and | upon your profession or locally trace out all its 
let think ; and in submitting the fruits of our bearings, but your feeling heart will be more 
more serious thoughts to others of our persua- | than a match for the cold intellect of the skep- 









and I think if the Intelligencer were more de- 


sivv, we should not feel bound to receive them 
on the one hand, vor hastily to renounce them 
on the other, and not at all censure the Edi- 
tors who publish them, but rather prove what’ 
is the good and acceptable will of God concern- 
ing them; for in thus duing, we may preserve 
that which is good and cast the bad away. The 
concerns of the Society’s outward state and in- | 
ward purity should be equally examined and} 
regulated, for buth have a considerable influ- 
euce in advancing or retarding the things 
which belong unto-its peace; and to do so, 
such a public medium, through which its mem- 
bers can freely speak, is certainly necessary ; 


voted to this thing it would be of lasting good. ! 
Not for strife, contention and vain arguments, ! 
or even questionings and answerings, am I in} 
any way favorable to, but on!y for the thoughts 
of those who submit them in the spirit of love | 
avd of meckness, desiring only the growth of the | 
body in the knowledge of the Lord and the 
wisdom of his ways. This is the wish of 


11th mo., 1867. A READER. 


~ 


LITTLE THINGS. 

Great virtues are rare, the occasions for | 
them are’ very rare, and when they do occur, ; 
we are prepared for them; we are excited by | 
the grandeur of the sacrifice ; we are supported 


ever knew. 


tic, and the consciousness of a religious life by 
faith will become the most blessed truth you 
That religious life does not begin 
and end in faith; it has its commencement 
there; and under it the life develops as the 
plant in the sunshine, and the young vine will 
soon hang with rich clusters of fruit ready for 
the gathering hands of God. 
wruiecilliiadsidiaiias 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

Each mother is a historian. She writes not 
the history of empires or of nations on paper, 
but she writes her own history on the imperish- 
able mind of her child. That tablet and that 
history will remain indelible when time shall be 
no more. That history each mother shall meet 
again, and read with eternal joy or unutterable 
grief in the coming ages of eternity. The 
thought should weigh on the mind of every~ 
motker, and render her deeply circumspect, 
prayerful and faithful in her solemn work of 
training up her childrea fur heavea and immor- 
tality. 

The minds of children are very susceptible 
and easily impressed. A word, a look,a frown 
may engrave an impression on the mind of a 
child which no lapse of time can efface or wash 
out. You walk along the seashore when the 
tide is out, and you form characters, or write 





either by the splendor of the deed in the eyes «words or names in the smooth white sand which 


of the world, or by the self-complacency that | 
we experience from the performance of an un- | 
common action. Little things are unforseen; 
they return every moment: they come in con- 
tact with our pride, our indolence, our haughti- 
ness, our readiness to take offence ; they contra- 


dict our inclinations perpetually. It is, however, ! your child. 


only by fidelity in little things that a true and 


is spead out so clear and beautiful at your feet, 
according as your fancy may dictate; but the 
returning tide shall in a few bours wash out 
and efface all that you have writen. Not so 
the lines and characters of truth and error 
which your conduct imprints on the miad of 
There you write impressions for 
the everlssting good or ill of your child, which 


consistent love to God can be distinguished | neither the floods nor the storms of earth can 


from a passing fervor of spirit.— Fenelon. 
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wash out, nor death’s cold fingers erase, nor the 
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slow-moving ages of eternity obliterate. How 
careful, then, should each mother be in her 
treatment of her child! How prayerful, and 
how serious, and how earnest to write the eter- 
nal truths of God on his mind—those truths 
which shall be his guide and teacher when her 
voice shall be silent in death, and her lips no 
longer move in prayer in his behalf, in com- 
mending her dear child to her covenant God.— 
Phrenological Journal. 
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Teacuers’ InstiruTe.— (Continued from 
page 586.)—For the information of Teachers 
who reside in remote districts, and who may 
wish to obtain information in relation to the 
most approved methods of imparting instruction, 
the different plana are given. 


Prof. Northrop said nature was the great 
teacher. Observation should precede reflection. 
Not books alone educate, but everything which 
the child sees, hears, and, still more, dves. The 
training of the senses is most important in early 
life. It quickens curiosity, awakens love of 
knowledge, fondness for study, and interest in 
school. Give the child things before names— 
nature befure books. I wish to urge, first, the 
importance of training the senses, and, second, 
some of the methods of doing this. The im- 
portance of the subject was illustrated from the 
nature of the mind, the perceptive powers most 
active in childhood; and, secondly, brief sketch- 
es of eminent educators—Agassiz, Hugh Miller, 
President Dwight, Bacon, Ruskin, and others. 
The study of nature, with the habit of observ- 
ing it, was presented in its linguistic bearing, 
its relation to description, to composition, to 
the poet, orator and writer in every department 
of literature. 

Professor Northrop, in allusion to spelling 
and reading, said that these were the studics 
for young pupils. 

There are two ways to study spelling: to 
spell it over and over, and to look at the word 
until it is impressed upon the mind. Of course, 
the latter is the true method. The deaf learn 
to spell much easier than the blind, proving 
that spelling is acquired by sight. He would 
only give a pupil one trial to spell a word. He 
would not teach definitions in connection with 
spelling; the former necessitates logic, spell- 
ing does not. 

Ia regard to methods, first and most import- 
ant, have them print words. Blackboards are 
just as necessary in the primary school as in 
more advanced. Let them draw anything they 
please—when they tire of printing ; and above 


> 
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all, keep them in school only so long as you can 
keep them happy. Still, friends, we cannot 
dispense with the spelling book ; there is no 
substitute for words in columns, where the pu- 
pils see words as units. Again, in your large 
schools, you can avail yourselves of the aid of 
your more advanced pupils to drill the rest in 
squads. Ancther method is by writing words 
for dictation. The Professor then illustrated a 
method of his own by taking a class of the 
teachers, and having them spell some words, 
each one giving rapidly one letter of the word 
in turn; a good plan to command attention 
from the class. 

He proceeded to name a great many little 
plans of interesting the pupils, illustrating each 
of them by formiug a “ model class” among the 
teachers. 

If he had time he would like to speak of the 
cultivation of the memory. In what had been 
said in a previous exercise, he had intended to 
convey the idea that in childhood the mewory 
grasped and retained details; in after years it 
changes its powers, increases its capacity to 
take cognizance of philosophical principles, 
grand and comprehensive truths. 

The Professor suggested the plan of interest- 
ing his spelling-class, and at the same time 
cultivating their memory, by having them 
name all the articles that enter into the struc- 
ture of a house, the teacher writing the initial 
letter of the words upon the board. He im- 
provised a class from the Institute members; 
as g result, they named some forty articles. As 
a second exercise, he had them name all the 
names of sounds made by the animal world; 
they named about fifty. This was also an ex- 
cellent exercise in natural history. This proved 
a very interesting lesson, and it was evident 
that it was a good and practical plan for the 
school-rcom. The words might be subsequent- 
ly spelled by the class. 


Professor Harding, in introducing the sub- 
ject of Arithmetic, remarked that in order for 
a person to be a proficient teacher in any sci- 
ence, he or she must possess such a knowledge 
of it as would enable them to write out a 
perfect abstract of the same, were ail text-books 
destroyed. 


He classified arithmetical knowledge under a 
few simple heads. Addition may be called syn- 
thesis, and subtraction is really analysis. Mul- 
tiplication belongs to the former and division 
to the latter. He had found more difficulty in 
teaching proportio# than any other part of this 
science. He placed a simple problem upon the 
blackboard in the form of a proportion, and 
proceeded to show that by the principles o* 
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ratio such questions could be better sulved than 
by analysis. He then applied it to problems 
of a compound character, in which his plan 
seemed to be more acceptable. Professor 
Northrop thought that the elements of Geome- 
try should not only precede the study of Arith- 
metic, but that at least ‘a few of the simpler 
geometrical forms should be taught before the 
alphabet. 


It is a knowledge of practical utility from 
the very beginning of student life. The Pro 
fessor improvised a class of the Institute, and 
proceeded to show them, by practical iustruce- 
tion, how he would teach a primary class the 
definitious of vertical and horizontal lines, an- 
gles, &e., by the lives and corners of the school- 
room walls. It was evident to all that such an 
exercise fur a juvenile class would be highly 
beneficial. It would lay the foundation for a 
future supersfructure of knowledge that would 
ever serve them in the practical duties of life. 

He had them name all the things they could 
see in the room, or think of, that were square, 
pentagon, hexagon (best example in nature, 
honey bee’s cell), and octagon. The hexagon 
gives the greatest economy of space, the circle 
of strength. The angle marked by any quad- 
rant is equal to that of any other quadraat, no 
matter what the size; this would be easily 
shown to the class on the blackboard. The 
class were called upon to name all the articles 
in Nature which approximated to the shape of 
a perfect sphere which the instructor held in 
bis hand. ‘hese he would write on the board, 
for the purpose of impressing upon his pupils’ 
minds the relations between them and the 
book definition of a sphere; in this wise they 
would never forget what a sphere is like. In 
the same way the speaker showed how he would 
teach them what a hemisphere was like. If chil- 
dren were taught from visible, natural forms, 
the shapes of squares, spheres, ovals, cubes, 
circles, cones, cylinders, etc. Teachers need 
not pay a hundred dollars for a set of geometri- 
cal forms. They can improvise them in a few 
moments from the summer fruits, the pear tree, 
apples, the potato, turnip, and beet bins, with 
the aid ofa jack knife. Tryit! — 

Professor Hoose, of Albion, N. Y., took 
up the subject of grammar. He dwelt particu- 
larly upon the necessity of teaching this, as all 
other studies, in such a way as to interest the 
stude:.t; teach one thing at atime. He said 
that to study etymology requires memory; to 
study syntax calls upon the reason. He ap- 
pealed to the teachers to cultivate both facul- 
ties in their pupils by the best means they could 
command, in imparting instructions upon these 
branches of study. 

Take a wide view of education; be not satis- 


fied with a partial development of a few facul- 
ties in your students, but remember it is only 
by the harmonious culture and growth of ail 
their powers that they are to become truly edu- 
cated men and women. 

Remember that, when you are teaching, the 
subject to be studied is as a dark cloud to the 
pupil at first; you are above, in the sunshine 
of knowledge, and he below, in the darkness; 
you must place yourself beside him, and accom- 
pany him in each onward step, clearing away 
the mists and difficulties as you go. 

The Professor then gave a good illustration 
of the value of “ object teaching” in imparting 
a knowledge of grammar to beginners, which 
could not but commend itself to all the teachers 
present. Sight is a sense easily appealed to in 
children, and thus they are more easily inter- 
ested? 

He wrote upon the board the following sem 
tence: “A man of ingenuity might offer a 
thousand objections.” Then, by questioning 
the Institute, he had it analyzed. First, the 
word ‘“‘man’” was underscored, as the most 
important one (the subject); next, “might 
offer” (the verb or predicate); then, “ objec- 


| tions” (the object). After which those words 


which qualified the subject and predicate re- 
spectively, were appropriately marked, and 
connected therewith. Ie took this simple 
analysis as a text for some most interesting 
remarks upon the use of the blackboard io 
teaching grammar, as well as in nearly all 
school exercises. 

The Professor also wrote upon the board 
the following combinations: 3 plus 4 equuls 7, 
3 mious 2 equals 1, 6 by 2 equals 12, and then 
questioned the Institute as to whether these ex- 
pressions were sentences, in regard to which 
there were two opinions among the teachers. 
He had those who thought them sentences 
parse them; the result was simply a demon- 
stration that the teachers were ‘unable to de- 
cide the matter. The speaker left the matter 
with them for thought. His object evidently 
was to show the teachers that they must think 
more closely and logically in regard to those 
subjects which they undertake to teach their 
pupils. The stream cannot rise above its source. 

He said he had written the arithmetical com- 
bination, 3+4—7,” because teachers should be 
able to apply their grammatical knowledge to 
all kinds and forms of expressions, whether in 
alphabetical type or not. Tle ¢lass on being 
questioned again in regard to the expression 
did not agree: some said it was a simple sen- 
tence, some that it was compound. The 
Professor then diagrammed the sentence, from 
which it appeared that the sign (+) is equiva- 
lent to the words “added to.” Added” is 
the participle—adjective—modifying the nomi- 
native (3) in the sentence; “to” governs 4. 
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Before being able to diagram correctly, the’ 
sentence must be thoroughly understood. This | 
is no more general with a sentence than with | 
problems or examples, in the principle of, 
writing results. To illustrate, the Professor | 
asked for the product of 8.5 by 7.5, and was| 
given 5610, and also 56.5. The answer is as! 
the thought. In this case, is either correct ? | 
Close and exact scholarship is the absolute es- 
sential ; the diagrams—figures—are, when writ- 
ten, nothing but thought visible. 

Mr. Northrop having previously urged the 
importance of forming early habits of observa- 
tion, now dwelt on the methods of this training. 
Simple lessons should be given to children in 

‘golor, form, size, measnre—linear, superficial, 
and cubic. While there may be some rare 
instances of color blindness in all ordinary cases, 
the eye may be, and onght to be trained in the 
wide variety and beauty of color. The child’s 
enjoyment of nature, the accuracy of his obser- 
vations, and his power of description, depend 
larvely on his early discrimination of color. 

Our education ought to be more practical. | 
Children should be taught that which they will 
have occasion to use in the business of life. 
Lessons in linear, superficial and cubic measure 
will take very little time, will deeply interest 
even the youngest, and be of great practical 
utility. He then gave some lessons in compari- 
son, designed to train children in accurate dis- 


crimination. The power to observe po'nts of like- 
ness and unlikenessis the secret of higher enlture 
in language or logic. Taking a common chair and 
a table, he called on the Institute, as if a class 
of children, toname first all the points of likeness, ' 
and then of unlikeness ; so with a willow stick and 
a wheat straw, and also a lump of sngar and | 


rock salt. The habit of discrimination formed | 
early in comparing such common things will | 
apply to all the higher relations of thought. | 

In relation to ‘School Discipline,’ he 
spoke of the different motives which must be 
appealed to in order to govern children. 

Be careful how you use reproof and ridicule 
where they may wound, and then harden the} 
sensibilities of your pupils. He named many 
ivstances, among them Walter Scott, who, as 
students, were backward and dull. It was this 
class that teachers need to magnetize into a 
Jove of theirstudy. ‘Teachers should first strive 
to infuse into their children a consciousuess of 
power, ability to master the difficulties that 
they may mect in their studies. Love of 
knowledge or “curiosity,” love of society, love 
of friends, love of possession, and love of esteem, 
were named as elements of power in the hands 
of teachers, if rightly directed and used, for 
the government of pupils. 

He dwelt particularly upon the necessity of 
teachers securing the affections of their pupils. 
This can be done by all teachers who take 


| 


‘jn many places. 
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proper weans to secure the end. It is not 
necessary to relax your discipline ; only to insist 
upon the observance of your rules in a kind, 
firm, and reasonable manner. The case of 
William Marcy was referred to as illustrative 
of the power of kindness in overcoming the 
stubborn and unruly, and converting them into 
tractable, teachable, and even loving pupils. 


Love of. happiness in the children’s hearts, and 


the approval of conscience, should be appealed 
to as motives for good behaviour. 


scinnitiilllieiibainasions 

Tue Youna Frienp’s MANUAL.—This little 
book, “containing a statement of some of the 
doctrines and tes'imonies of Friends, and of the 
principles of Truth professed by that Society,” 
by Benjamin Hallowell, has been recently pub- 
lished—price, 75 cents per copy. We can 
commend it to the notice of Friends as a work 
calculated to meet a want which has been felt 
And we take this occasion to 
again express gratification at the increasing in- 
terest manifested, particularly by oar young 
Friends, to acquaint themselves more fully with 
the tenets of our Society. From the sub- 
scription paper we make the following extract : 


' «Those into whose hands the subscription pa- 


pers may come will confer a favor by giving 
Friends in their respective neighborhoods an 
opportunity to subscribe, and forwarding the 
subscription list at an early day to 'T. Ellwood 
Zell, Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia, or Eli M. Lamb, Lombard: Street, near 
Kutaw, Baltimore, Md. A person who obtains 
subscriptions for six copies will receive an ad- 
ditional copy for his kind attention to the mat- 
ter. 


Marrainp, at New Rochelle, N. Y., on Fifth-day, 
the 14th of Eleventh monch, with the approbation of 
Purchase Monthly Meeing, Wititan,T. Cock, of 
Westbury, L. L, to Hannan F., daughter of the lae 
Benjamin F. Burling, of the former place. ; 

, on the 14th of Eleventh mouth, 1867, un- 
der the caré of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, of 
which the bride is a member, Watson M., son of 
Daniel Truwp, a member of Green street Monthly 
Meeting, and Marcaret L., daughter of David and 
Mary P. Furman. 

, on the 23d of Tenth month, 1867, at 
Chatham, N. Y., by Friends’ ceremony, Jonaruan R. 
Pueces, of Pleasant Hill, Mo., to Sanau M. Corin, 
only daughter of Abigail Coffin, of the former 
place. 

, on the 14th of Eleventh month, according 
to the order of the Society of Friends, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Harford County, Mary- 
lacd, Joun Saunpers, Jr., son of the late Macpherson 
Saunders, of Philadelphia, to Ext, daughter of 
Henry Janney. 
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Diep, on First-day, 10th of Eleventh month, after. 
a lingering and painful illness, Epwin Cope, son of 
Chalkley and Adaline Spakman, of Philadelphia. 

Sc acssiacibgReinc amass 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Eleventh mo. 26th, Lecture by Edward Parrish. 

+ —~em 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Annual Meeting of the subscribers to the 
stock of Swarthmore Co!lege will be held on the 3d 
of Twelfth month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Race 
street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Fpwarp Parrisn, 
Eoira W. AtuEs, 
—— oe em 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The following contributions have been received : 
From a member of Spruce street Mo. Mecting, $100 

“ Buckingham =“ a 2 

a “ Philadelpbia =“  §©100 
Also, 100 copies John Richardaon’s Journal, from a 
member of Philadelphia Mon'hly Meeting. 

It is hoped that Friends will feel sufficient interest 
in the objects and aims of this Society to aid it. 
Contributions, in proportion to their ability, may 
be handed to any of our agents, or sent to the un- 
dersigued. 





} Clerks. . 





Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow street, Philadelphia. 
seein 

Life never appears vapid to those who fill it 
up with occupation, nor mean to those who 
use it well, and whose minds are not diseased. 
Something for the hands to do—a book in the 
pocket, or a thought in the brain,—is. in general, 
a sufi ient protection against the former evil, 
as kindly sympathies and a generous way of 
thinking are against the /atter. 

eneiaantilliieaaeaiiaa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. ° 
WATCH MAIN-SPRINGS AND HAIR-SPRINGS. 

In the interesting article from “ Mr. Ede’s 
li tle book, on the management of steel,” in the 
lntellizeucer of the 26th ult , the author, in il- 
lustrating the-great profit of its manufacture, 
instances watch main-sprinvs and hair springs. 
He states that an ounce of steel manufactured 
into the former becomes worth two thousand 
dollars, and into the latter eight thousand dol- 
lars. The error is so egregious as to hardly 
fail to strike the most superficial reader, and is 
well calculated to raise grave doubts as to the 

‘ reliability of the author on other poiuts. 

Now, for the facts: Main springs, as re- 
ceived from the manufacturer, average twelve 
to the ounce. To say nothing of the whulesale 
cost, we will take the highest retail price. A 
watchmaker will charge two or three dollars for 
fitting one in a watch, with a, guarantee for 
twelve months ; then, at three dollars each, the 
ounce of springs gives us the astounding sum 
of thirty-six dollars against two thousand. 

As to hair-springs, I have no means at hand 
to test their weight, but have no doubt a single 
miin-spring would outweigh many gross of 
them, and would show a much greater differ. 

ence between them and hair-springs as to their 





relative valfte, according to weight, than the 
author has laid them at, and would still be very 
far below his estimate. C. C. 
Wilmington, Del, 11th mo. 8d, 1867. 
cuitehastuiiitiiaiatii 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. XI. 

Our last number gave the names and leca- 
tions of our Teachers. Since then we are in 
the receipt of a number of very interesting let- 
ters from most of them, from which we learn 
that (with the exception of one, whose school- 
house is not yet ready for ber) all are at their 
respective posts, not only diligently, but cheer- 
fully fulfilling their duties. 

It is believed these schools are looked upon 
by those who formerly opposed them in their 
various neighborhoods with much less suspicion 
than when they were first established, and some 
of them with decided favor; which speaks vol- 
umes for the dignity and firmness of our teach- 
ers, from whose letters we give the following 
extracts: . 

Frances E. Gauze, at Jlerndon Station, 
Va., writes: “I think my pupils have not for- 
gotten much duriyg the long vacation. They 
all seenied glad to see me; some of them were 
afraid I would not come back again. My men 
have got the schoul-house plastered, which 
makes it much more comfortable. They are 
also going to get me a new stove. I received 
the other day fifteen needle-books for my school. 
A lady from Philade'phia visiting this part of 
the country sent them to me. Thou mayest 
know there were a number of sable faces made 
brighter by the gift, and we have formed a 
sewing society. 1 intend devoting one after- 
noon in each week to that branch of industry. 
We have about /i/ty- pupils in our First-day 
school. Five of the teachers are colored, and 
three white. Weare much in want of papers 
for this school.” 

Carouine THomas, at Leesburg, Va., opened 
her school with fventy-five scholars; the next 
day it increased to thirty five, and at the close 
of Tenth month numbered /fi/ty one. 

She remarks: “I do not see that the children 
have lost much during vacation, notwithstand- 
ing they were left almost entirely without bouks. 
All seemed very glad to be in sehool again. 
Some apply themselves diligently to their studies; 
others are idle. The latter | intend to discharge, 
and have my school filled with those who are 
auxious to obtain an educativn, and are willing 
to work for it. I intend opening a night school 
next month, and shall adopt the same rule 
there, not to have any scholars who are not 
anxious to learn.” 

CATHARINE EK. HAtt, at Vienna, Va., writes, 
“Tt is with pleasure I tell thee how gratified [ 
am with my new home and ducics. Twenty five 
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of my pupils are between the ages of five and 
Jifteen, all bright and intelligent children, 
capable of appreciating the truths I am trying 
to impart to them. In consequence, perhaps, of 
a little unwillingness to receive a new teacher 
after having Mary K. Brosius with them so long, 
they appeared to regard me for the first few 
days as an intruder, and conducted themselves 
accordingly, but by a little management, and a 
good deal of firmness, I have brought them to 
acknowledge my authority, and to love me, too.” 

Mary K. Brosius (who was transferred 
from Vienna to Manassas) informs that her 
school-room is not yet ready, and expresses 
great anxiety to get to her work. 

Saran M. Exy, at Lewinsville, Va., details 
some of her discouragements and trials, bot 
adds, “ The children are bright, and learn well; 
oa seem to enjoy the school-room as much as 

0. 

Her school is small, which is accounted for 
by “many of the children being kept at home 
to help with the corn, and some at a distance 
have not yet heard of my arrival.” 

Mary McBripe, at Fairfax Court House, 
states that her school “does not number as 
many pupils as before vacation, but they are 
coming in rapidly. I opened with firenty 
scholars, and am sorry you do not intend keep- 
ing the school up more than six months longer. 
The people here are not yet able to sustain 


schools of their own, and very much regret 


their inability todo so. I sincerely hope you 
may be agreeably disappointed regarding the 
state of your funds at that period. In the 
course of a year or so,a system cf Free Schools 
will be inaugurated here, and they will need 
help from some source until then.” 

CorNevia Hancock writes that the journey 
of the teachers from Philadelphia to Mount 
Pleasant, 8. C., was made in less than thirty- 
seven hours, and records their feelings of thank- 
fulness for their safe arrival and continued good 
health; adding, “We found all the school prop- 
erty bad been well taken care of during our 
absence, and it took but a day or two to 
announce to the children that school would 
re-open. The call was liberally responded to 
by the attendance of about one hundred.” 

“ By the third day we could have received a 
visit from any of our friends, and they would 
have fuund us with the same regular routine 
being gone through with as heretofore. The 
force of the remark I made last year, that these 
schools were the most easily reorganized of any 
I had ever been in, was still more striking this 
year ; the children even remembered their num- 
bers in their classes. They have a great deal 
of pride, and it is only necessary to tell one of 
them that we expect to have company, and there 
will be much effort made in the preparation ‘of 
their lessons. I told them, that while I was in 
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the North, I had visited schools where they re- 
cited their whole lesson without being asked a 
single question by the teacher; and I asked 
them to make the effort to prepare them in the 
same manner, and two classes bave accomplished 
it to my satisfaction. 

“T always feel, in being amongst the scholars, 
that their'zeal for an education is sufficient to 
inspire me with the same earnestness. A sub- 
scription paper was handed me a few days since 
begging for a church for the colored people. I 
looked over the paper, and saw more than one 
hundred dollars subscribed by the white inhab- 
itants of the place, besides a grant of land on 
which to erect the building. Considering the 
impoverished condition of the planters, I thought 
the contributions liberal, and it certainly showed 
good feeling, which it is always gratifying 
to sec. I feel that the inhabitants of this place 
are favorable to this school, and are gradualiy 
growing more so.” 

Mary Tay or, also at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
states, ‘* My schaol numbers about the same as 
it did before vacation. Every morning at nine 
o’clock I am treated to the sight of forty sable 
faces presenting themselves as candidates for 
an education. The third morning, after school 
opened, every thing was going on so naturally, 
that I could hardly realize we had been out of 
school at all,—every lesson prepared from just 
where we left off in the summer. I promoted 
nearly all my first class to Cornelia’s school, 
and took in some new ones. I think the inhabit- 
ants here look more favorably on our schools 
than they have heretofore done.” 

Sarau ANN STEER writes from Waterford, 
Va., “I re-opened school on the first day of 
Tenth month with thirty pupils, which number 
has increased to thirty-eight. All seem glad 
to get back to school again, and I am surprised 
they have lost so little during vacation. In 
this interval the colored people set themselves 
to work ‘in good earnest to finish the house 
which is to serve the double purpose of a school- 
room and church. Thcy had it plastered, the 
entire expense of which was borne by one man. 
They then had a church festival, the procceds of 
which they devoted to putting in seats and a - 
desk for me. I have the prospect of a full 
school this winter, though very few of my large 
pupils have yet returned. I know of several 
men who have been working all summer, and 
saving up something for this winter, so they can 
come.to school. ‘We all feel quite proud of our 
new school-house, and I rejoice to think I 
shall not be obliged to send any child away be- 
cause of not having room enough to stand it 
up, as was frequently the case last winter.” 

In alluding to the recent election, she re- 
marks, ‘‘ The colored men of this district came 
up nobly. Every one voted right, notwithstand- 
ing the adverse influences brought to bear upon 
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him. Every thing passed off quietly on elec- | exemplification of his idea, in Thuringia. He 
tion day, and if there were any anticipating a| responded with great enthusiasm, and imme- 
disturbance, they were disappointed.” diately removed to Hamburgh, where he opened 
From Saran E. Luoyp, at Woodlawn, Va., | a model school for the children of the rich, and 
and Desorau K. Smita, at. Gum Springs, Va., | at the same time lectured to young ladies upon- 
we have only heard through their statistical re- | his method of imparting instruction, and drilled 
ports. The former has twenty-nine pupils, all| them in the manipulations, &c., which consti- 
of whom spell ; twenty two read, and twenty five | tute the true kindergarten system, and which he 
write. The school of the latter has opened | thought indispensable in learning to read. The 
small Sixteen of her pupils are between six | normal classes admitted young girls of all ranks 
and sixteen years of.age, and yet not one is in| of society. The plan of Froebel comprehended 
the alphabet, while thirteen are in arithmetic. | the education of mothers and nurses, as well 
Puitena HEALD, in an interesting letter|as of teachers of kindergartens. There are 
from Falls Church, remarks, ‘Though a] now two kindergartens in Hamburgh for the 
stranger in a@ strange land, I feel not the| children of the rich, and eight or nine f.r those 
truth of the adage, nor have [ for one moment | of the poor. There.are two kinds for the lat- 
since coming here experienced a lonely feeling. | ter: one in which those who are able pay a 
The pevple are good and kind, and the con- | small sum per. week, thus defraying part of the 
sciousness of having your sympathy, your| expense, the balance being paid by societies 
friendly interest, and your kind remembrances, | formed for the purpose; the other is wholl 
are never-failing sources of consolation. charitable, as the eréche of the Paulsen Stift, 
My school -is regular, very ivteresting, and | where laboring women leave their children 
of good size, with a prospect of being still| while they go out to work, the children being 
larger ; and though I need some of the appli-| fed and made comfortable meanwhile. I went 
ances for classifying my school properly, one | into the kitchen of this Institution and partook 
can do wonders where there is a wilk: Some | of the food prepared there, and can testify to 
of my pupils are very bright and intelligent, | its being savory. It always consists of a soup 
learn very quickly, and enjoy reading intensely. | rich with vegetables, meat and rice, being va- 
My interest in them increases daily, and I | ried a little each day in its composition’; once 
have already learned to love some of the artless | a week they have a beer soup. The kitchen 
ones.” was presided over by a lady who was once in 
But want of space admonishes us to curtail | good circumstances, and who is very lovely and . 
our quotations. The reports of our Teachers | fond of children, enjoying their enjoyments with 
show that, during the Tenth month, the ag-| a freshness that shows how genuine is her be- 
gregate number under instruction was 379; of | nevolence.. The teachers waited on the chil- 
whom those who could Read numbered 306 ; | dren at table, there being two hundred; the num- 
those who could Write numbered 292; while| ber of dishes to be washed was quite formida- 
the number in Arithmetic was 242; and though | ble, and I noticed the process was facilitated 
there were between 6 and 16 years, 225, there| by machinery. There are five or six teachers, 
were learning the alphabet only 41. one of whom (the leader) is paid by the 
J.M.E. | Society; the rest are those taught in the 
Philada., 11th mo. 21, 1867. norwal class from four to eight o’clock every 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. day, in the same manner as Froebel taught his 
No. 9. first normal class. The girls educated in the 
Fare City or Hamsuaan, Sept. 4th, 1867. | school of the Paulsen Stift are always encour- 
At the next meeting of the ‘Society for | aged to go into the normal class, which was es- 
Combating Prejudices,” after this festival, one | tablished by the original Society. 1 visited 
of the members moved that they should found | this class, and was struck with the fidelity with 
an estab!ishment for the education of the poor-| which the pupils learned every manipulation, 
est classes, and thus originated the Paulsen | and with the intelligence which presided over 
Stift, which was named after one of the mem- | it all; everything was done in the light of 
bers of the Society, who had been most desir- | Froebel’s philosophy of the German heart and 
ous that theresbould bea building convenient for| mind. The teaching comprehended the Eng- 
all the purposes they had in yiew. She died | lish and French languages; a critical knowl- 
before this object was attained; but she ex-| edge of German grammar, botany, geogra- 
presed iu her last moments the desire to see it | phy, natural history and arithmetic, also the ; 
accomplished. The building is about as large | art of telling stories and teaching from pictures. 
as our largest public-school building ia Boston. | Mrs. Goldschmidt was the. first president, but 
‘ The lower story is appropriated to a kindergar- | Mrs. Wiisterfelt has that position now, a lady of 
. ten; for the very first thing the ladies did was | large fortune, who lives in one of the beautiful 
‘ to write to Froebel, who had already published | villas that adorn the environs of Hamburgh, 
: books, and was making a practical attempt at and who is the patron of everything liberal and / 
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humane. It was throuyh her assistance tbat Kin- 
kel and Carl Schurz escaped to America. While 
I was in Hamburgh, she invited the elder pupils 
of the Paulsen Stift and the Froebel Union Class 
to spend an afternoon at her villa, to which en- 
tertainment I had aa invitation, and it was very 
‘pleasant to see how elegantly they behaved. 
It was a Sunday afternoon, and tea was served 
in the garden, after which they played games 
on the grounds. There were none present un 
der fourteen years of age, aod their manners 
were worthy of more: refiued and fortunate cir 
cumstances than their own poor homes had 
offered; but kindergarten education of the 
masses would banish vulgarity and coarseness 
from all ranks of society. Several persons dis. 
tinguished fur their educational eminence or as | 
patrons of education were also invited, and| 
they were much iyterested to hear of our pub 
lic-school system and to have it introduced into 
Hamburgh, where it would ¢e//, by comprehend 
ing kindergartens as the foundation. The two! 
countries can learn much of each other. I 
mide very happy a certain Dr. Réc, who is di 


' fert, 
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land; she thinks there should be a dozen 
classes of the same kind in Hamburgh as well 
as in other cities. The Society of the “ Froe- 
bel Union” has to contend with the prejudices 
against it, caused by the breadth of its fuunda- 
tion. 

Berttx, Sept. 10th, 1867, 

I am just on the point cf leaving this city, of 
which I shall have more to say in another let- 
ter; but just now [ wish to speak of a subject 
that may interest you as the friends of educa. 
tion. You know that Germany is the head. 
quarters of the science of Geography. Kie- 
the Professor of Geography in the 
University of Berlin, is the great authority 
since the death of Carl Ritter, and was even 
beferg; his maps are the standard. I have 
found here an American gentleman of educa- 
tion, who for the last seven or eight years has 
given all his time to elaborating a school atlas 
for America, which shall contain the perfection 
of geographical attainment and the method of 
teaching geography, founded on the deepest 
philosophy of memory, which is, that indelible 




















rector of one of the finest private schovls in|impressions are only made when the eye and 
Hamburgh, by telling him about the noble|the pleasurable activity of the mind conspire. 
echool for colored people in Philadelphia, taught} Carl Ritter was not ouly a great geographer, 
by Mr. Bassett and Miss Jackson, both persoas| but he spent his life in making himself a great 

































































































































































of color. - He is a transcendental Jew, and be- 
lieves that the negro race should be admitted | 
to all the chances of humanity, and rejcices tal 
the political equality which will insure this on 
every plane of life. I told you that Mrs. 
Goldschmidt had retired from the presidency of 
the Paulsen Stift, but it was ouly to devote 
. herself to a branch of the school which has 
‘naturally grown out of it. The normal class, 
supported by the “ Froebel Union,” supplies 
adsistants as well as principals to the kinder- 
gartens. Each pupil gocs into the gartens in the 
morning to exercise herself in what she has 
learned ; many of these girls, who must get their 
living, are in great demand as nurses for children ; 
and as soon as they graduate from the normal 
schoul, they can go into families in that capacity ; 
and they do so, not only in Hamburgh, but else 
where. Mrs. Goldschmidt told me that there 
was always a greater demand than supply; and 
this had suggested to her another idea, which 
was to have the girls trained to all kinds of 
domestic services. It was also designed that 
they should spend a few weeks in a children’s 
hospital as assistant nurses, attending lectures 
and receiving such instructions as is given 
there. Each lady of the ‘ Froebel Uusion’”’ 
binds herself to take into her own family one 
of these girls for a month, as an assistant cham- 
bermaid or parlor girl, in order that she may 
learn household ways such as she could not 
learn in her own poor home. It is the eminent 
success of this plan which has made her girls 
in such demand all over Germany and Eng- 


educator, and was practically engaged in it 
always. His life, recently written or translated 
into English by Mr. Gage, and published by 
Scribner, in New York, ought to be in the 
hands of every friend of education; and who- 
ever should read that, would need no other ree- 
ommendation of Mr. Fay’s plan than to know 
that Carl Ritter was counsellor and friend to 
him, and that his sympathy and approval ac- 
companied the beginning of the work and en- 
couraged Mr. Fay to persevere. Humboldé. 
also examined the plan and the maps. As long 
as these two great men were alive they inspired 
Mr. Fay with ardor to overcome all difficulties. 
Kiefert also has examined every proof and cor- 
rected every map, and gives his written testi- 
mony to their accuracy. 

The plan is, that the stddents should have 
the maps before their eyes while the teacher - 
gives the lesson word by word (which they re- 
peat) together with an oral lecture. Tne ad- 
vantage this method has over Naylor’s chant of 
topography is, that the mind is not lulled by 
the chant, but kept wide awake by the conversa- 
tion, and the eye is informed at the same mo- 
ment, so that the memory of the eye is asso- 
ciated with that of the ear, and the mind is 
relieved of that unnatural strain made upon it 
when the wil/ (rather than the affections aod 
senses) is brought to the aid of the memory. 
The truth is, that the memory is not aided but 
hindered by painful efforts of will. There isa 
deep philosophy suggested by the expression, 
“learning by heart.’ The author of this 
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geography has such an appreciation of the dig- VISIT TO A SALT MINE. 


Oue of the Kditors of the Scientific American, 


! 

nity of science that he does not intend to force 
it into circulation by buying up and destroying| who is now in Kurope, communicates to that 
others, but wishes it to establish itself on its| paper the following account of one of his ad- 

own nierits and take its proper place through | ventures: 

intelligent teachers who iusist upon having he * About ten miles above Salzburg, in a deep 
best means of education. When school atlases| gorge of the mountains of Bavaria, are the 
were first introduced ({ remember the time.) the | famous salt mines, which have been worked 
study of geogaphy was made the most delight. | upwards of two hundred years. Wishing to 
ful in school, because the maps were always|see these mines, a party was mede up, and, 
before the eyes of the scholar during the reci- | after a carriage ride of nearly two hours up the 
tation of the lesson, and he answered questions valley of the Sa za, which winds around betweea 
directly from them, by which means they were |high mountain peaks, we reached the mines, 
daguerreotyped upon the memory. Now lessons! and, without difficulty, obtained permission to 
are recited without the maps, aud thus the most}enter, Jadies, as well as gentlemen, are per- 
important advantage of the school atlas is lost.| mitted to enter the mines; but before doing so 
This pfan of Mr Fay’s wiil comprehend the first| they must put on the breeches. ‘The dress 
plan, with the additional advantage of piacing | provided consists of trowsers, a coarse biouse, a 
befure the pupil maps so beautiful and prepared | brigand hat, and a leather apron, strapped 
with such skill as to give, first, the vatural, then | about the waist to cover the seat. Ladies thus 
the political divisions of geography, so that the rigged looked comical in the extreme; but 
eye and wind are alike delighted. KE: P. P. |such is their praiseworthy curiosity, they 
——~ +10 — cheerfully submit to the grotesque costume, 
er eae and, with lantern in hand, they jein in the 
cHRYSANTHEUM.—( White.) procession, and, behind a trasty guide, enter 
Pale Chrysantheum! On thy stem the main adit, which has the appearance of a 
Bistest thes, tike Eastern gow. receiving tomb. After traversing the adit for 
uearly half a mile, straight inte the mountain, 
we ascended a flight of 450 stone steps, which 





All thy snow-white petals fair 
Clastering in the autumn sir, 
Snow h.s come and beat thy leaf; 


‘Tis bent, as if with weight ot grief brought us to a salt water lake, forty feet deep, 
si lati a all beautifully lighted up. We were ferried 
S ill, lifts thy head, as if in hope ‘ ; 3 ae ; 

That fairer suus may come and ope across this gloomy Styx in a small boat, and 
Thy unblown buds,—to cheer the eye then again entered the adit, and after a short 

. a . »* 

Of every traveller passing by. walk we reached the pithole, where we discov- 
Pale Chrysantheum ! Lovely flower! ered the value of our leather aprons. To enter 


Reared beside a cottage bower, 


this pit it was necessary to slide down upon two 
By the whiteness of thy bloom, 


smooth bars, which resembled a ladder without 


By thy leaflets glad perfume, rounds when placed up the sides of a building. 
Thou canst cast a glory round, = With a lantern in one hand, and a leather 
As of prayer, or byma profound. gauntlet upon the other, to clasp a rope, the 
Thou art no weakling! Thon hast known guide slides upon the bars, and the party fol. 


Autumn winds around thee blown. 


Strong and pure! Our hearts with thee 
Are linked in sweetest sympathy. 


Like thee, torn by wintry blast, 
Are our puor barks, when thick and fast 


Clouds come o’er. Turn we must 


low his example; and thus, halding tightly 
upon the rope and riding pick-a-back, we went 
down two or three fearful descents until we 
reached the great salt cavern where the miners 
were at work. The ascent of the 45) steps, 





To Heaveuly sun for hope and trust, and the descent made upon the leather aprons, 
For strength and joy, or else decay, brought us again to one of the branch adits, on 
And drop like autumn leaves away. a level with the main adit, where the party were 
Prophetstown, Illinois. E. A. | requested, without respect to sex, to get astride 
—_—<ee--__— a car, upon which, by our own momentum, we 
THE WAY. made a rapid railway ride to the place of en- 
Oh, Father, lead me; guide me in thy way, trance, the whole tour occupying an hour. 
And keep me strong against temptation’s sway. Within the mine there is au artificially pre- 
Qh, hear my prayer; I only ask that thou ‘ y: 
Wilt lead me onward in thy pathway now; pared grotto or chapel, which, when lighted up, 
Lonly ask that thou my prayer wilt bear, shows a most beautiful effect upon the salt 
And, looking inward, see that tis sincere. erystals, which are arranged in fanciful forms. 


Thou seest the heart, knowing each wish that’s there;| A stream of fresh water has been introduced 


Oh, give me what thou wilt of thy kind care,— . : . : : . 
; : into the mines, and the brine is carrie 
Not what | ask, but what thou knowest is best ; ied in 





Not what I seek, but what thy love can bless. | wooden — long distances, where fuel — 
Oh, Father, as thy child, to thee I come, |be obtained abundantly for its evaporation. 


Wilt thou not gently lead me to thy home? t.c. These conduits are carried along the sides of 
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lil cli piatgpnda nanan 
precipices, through tunnels, or canals, cut in 
rocks, and over deep ravines, supported upon | 
piles or props, in one instance, as I was in- 
formed, a distance of thirty miles.” 


. ITEMS. 
The Philadelphia Ledger gives the-following ac- 
count of the late meteoric shower. 


The periodicity of the shower, its probable reap- 
pearance on the morning of the 14th of November, 
1867, its path through the solar system, and the 
probable length, breadth and depth of the stream 
of meteoric matter, were reasonably well established. 
Accordingly, the astronomers of the United States 
and Europe prepared themselves for a new series of 
observations, and those of the United States were 
not disappoiuted. There were scientific watchers at 
Philadelphia, Haverford College, near Philadelphia; 
Naval Ubservatory, Washington; Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dudley Observatory, N. Y.; 
Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut; University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and perbaps at other 
places. We have to do here with the observers in 
and near Philadelpbia. Mr. Benjamin V. Marsh, of 


this city, and Professor S. J. Gummere, of Haver- 


ford College, were prepared with chronometers and 
star charts, by means of which they and their as- 
gistants could note the time of appearance and lay 
down the exact path of certain of the meteors, with 
a View, in connection with other observers, to de- 
termining their probable distance from the earth, 
and the point in space from which the meteors ap- 
pear to radiate. The meteors, although noticable 
before twelve o’clock, became so frequent by four 
o'clock, that the observers ceased their efforts to 
time and map them, and only counted. They then 
increased in frequency until one of Mr. Marsh’s as- 
sistants counted thirty-nine in a single minute, 
about half-past four. This, according to the usual 
method of computation, would make about 195 
visible in a single minute around the whole sky at 
that time, as a single observer can see ouly about 
one-fifth of the hemisphere. Professor Gummere 
says, in a hurried note to Mr. Marsh, that having 
mapped out a good many paths, and having counted 
about one thousand previous to four o’clock, he then 
ceased counting, on account of the frequency of the 
meteors. At this time he estimated them as appear- 
ing at the rate of about three to five every second, 
or about 180 to.300 a minute. 

They continued until daylight, some being very 
brilliant, and leaving long trains of light, one of 
which remained visible nearly two minutes. Mr. 
Marsh’s observations began at 11.10 P. M. of the 
13th. He timed and mapp-d the first meteor at 29 
minutes 7 seconds past 11 o’clock, mean time, Phila- 
delphia. Between that time and 20 minutes past 2 
A. M. he succeeded in timing 64 meteors, and in 
mapping the exact paths of 36. These all show the 
po nt of radiation to be in the centre of the space 
enclosed by the group of stars popularly known as 
the “Sickle, * in the constellation Leo. Astronomi- 
cally stated, it is near the star z, centre of Leo's 
sickle, or in right ascension 148 deg., and north dec- 
lination about 24 deg. This coincides with the ra- 
diating point of the shower, as in icated by Professcr 
Twining after the great shower of 1833, and it is 
vertically over the precise point in space towards 
which the earth is moving in its orbit at the time. 
This wi!l doubtless be confirmed by other observers, 
and thus one important point concerning the track 
and probable orbit of the great November stieam of 
meteors will be firmly established. 


The prevailing belief now is that these meteoric 
showers are caused by the passage of the earth and 
its ‘atmosphere through a stream of nebulous or 
cloudy matter, loosely aggregated, Which stream bag 
an orbit reaching in a long ellipse from a perihelion 
point near the sun, to an aphelion point near the 
orbit of the planet Uranus. From the length of 
time—say an hour and a half—tuken up by the 
earth in passing through the denser part of the 
shower, the thickness of the stream is believed to be 
about three times the diameter of the earth, or 
about 30,000 miles. The length of the stream of 
meteoric matter must be many millions of miles, as 
it consumes some eight or nine years in passing that 
part of the earth’s orbit which our planet reaches 
about the 12th to the 15th of November each year. 
This is held to account for the great difference in 
the display, in different years, as the earth sometimes 
passes through the very centre of the stream, as in 
1832 and 1833; and at others through the thinner 
sides of it, as in 1866 and 1867. With respect to' 
the distance of the meteors from the surface of the 
earth at the time of their appearance, there is at 
least one satisfactory observation on record. This 
one was “timed” and its path noted, during the 
shower of 1866, at Sunderland, England, and Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scotland. Its alti- 
tude was ascertained to have beeu from 51 to 57 
miles, over a spot near Dundee, in Scotland. 


Worthington Hooker, whose death was mentioned 
in our paper last week, was a native of Springfield, 
and since 1852 Professor of Medical Science at Yale 
College. The Springfield Republican says that Pro- 
fessor Hooker was a graduate of Yale College in 
1825, of Harvard Medical School in 1829, and devo- 
ted all his years of active life diligent!y aud success- 
fully to his chosen profession. In it he had attained 
an eminence fully worthy the position he filled for 
fifteen years in Yale College, and did much to render 
his difficult science one of popular use and knowl- 
edge. Several valuable works, treating of medicine 
and chemistry and their practical combinations, 
came from his peo, and have been extempively used 
as school text-bovks, ~ 


Mount Vesvvivs 1n Eruption. 


Naples, Nov. 14.—Mount Vesuvius, on the east 
side of the Bay of Naples, is in-volcanic action and 
sending forth a pillar of fire, which has a magnifi- 
cent effect as seen from the city. 


New craters bave been formed, and the usual 
point of issue—in latitude 40.49 north aod longitude 
14-26 east—is also engaged. 


During the past night red-hot stones were ejected 
in large quantities from the burning mountain. 

The surrounding earth is in tremulous motion for 
a considerable distance; the lava is pouring forth 
and running down the sides of the mountaia in vol- 
ume and with rapid flow, and the general upheaving 
from the volcano gives warning of a grand, un- 
usually grand, eruption, from which we may !ook 
for very serious consequences, as in former years, 
of the more remarkable phenomena Vesuvius. 

The first eruption of the more serious kind from 
Mount Vesuvius occured in the year 79, when the 
elder Pliny perished, and the then vast cities of 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabig were overwhelm- 
ed by the burning torrent and buried in lava and 
ashes thrown from the crater. 


Forty-nine eruptions of Vesuvius occurred from 
that disastrous period to the year 1850, of which 
the most celebrated in history took place in the years 

472, 1779, 1794, 1819,-1834 and 1839. 





